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In reply to the report made to him by Commissioner 
Tarbox, Governor Butler says he intends to institute legal 
proceedings against any insurance officers who perjure them- 
selves by swearing to false statements, in order to “ teach 
all such rascals that frauds by assurers and insurance com- 
panies are very dangerous in the Commonwealth of Mass- 
achusetts”” under his administration. Very well. Now if 
insurance companies will proceed with equal vigor to se- 
cure the punishment of all citizens of Massachusetts who 
committ perjury in regard to their insurance, burn their 
property and practice other frauds upon the companies, 
Massachusetts will have to enlarge its accommodations for 
the striped breeches brigade. If the New York State 
authorities had prosecuted every person making false state- 
ments to the Insurance Department, where would the 
president of the Mutual Reserve Life Association now be? 





IN his recent report to Governor Butler, which we print 
in other columns, Commissioner Tarbox furnishes an excel- 
lent argument in favor of the entire abolition of the system 
of State supervision of the business of insurance. By his 
showing such supervision has utterly failed to protect the 
public from being swindled by dishonest persons pretend- 
ing to sell insurance, and in proof of this he cites a num- 
ber of companies that failed disastrously shortly after re- 
ceiving certificates of solvency from State Insurance De- 
partments. His censure of State insurance officers for 
their neglect is severe, and, no doubt, just; but what assur- 
ance has the public that there will be any improvement in 
the future? The powers given to these State officers have 
not been enlarged to any material extent of late years, and 
if wildcat and swindling companies have been permitted to 
exist heretofore—to go on deluding the public in spite of 
State supervision—till they fell to pieces from inherent 
rottenness, what is to prevent similar companies doing 
Precisely the same thing in years to come? Commis- 
sioner Tarbox reflects severely upon some of the New 
York Superintendents who have rattled around in that 
Position in years past; but as he is equally severe upon 
hisown immediate predecessor, there is no reason to com- 





plain of an unequal distribution of favors. The inference 
to be derived from this report is that while State supervis- 
ion of insurance has been abortive, a delusion and a snare, 
in Massachusetts heretofore, he proposes that under his 
administration it shall be all that it claims to be, and afford 
that protection to the public in the matter of insurance 
that it has a right to expect. No doubt the Commissioner 
is sincere in his desire and determination to do his whole 
duty while in office, but if he should prove to be such an 
exception to the general run of insurance officials, can he 
give any guarantee that his successor will not relapse into 
the old ruts, and, instead of preventing insurance frauds, 
rather encourage them by official recognition of the swin- 
dlers, as he claims his predecessors have done? Mr. Tar- 
box is undoubtedly a brilliant star in the firmament of 
State supervision, but he can scarcely be expected to shed 
sufficient light to illuminate the entire universe. This 
confession as to the inefficiency of the present system of 
supervising insurance by State officers is strong confirma- 
tion of what THE SPECTATOR has long claimed, that the 
public is better calculated to protect itself from swindling 
insurance schemes than any State department can do. 
Supervision that does not supervise tends to lull the sus- 
picion of the insuring public, and to make them less criti- 
cal of the statements put forth by insurance companies. 
When any wildcat concern can receive a certificate of sol- 
vency from State officers, of what value is such a certifi- 
cate to an honest, solvent company? State supervision is 
calculated to foster weak and insolvent concerns, and to 
put them on a level with the best. The Legislature of 
Massachusetts may take a hint from the Commissioner's 
report and abolish the Insurance Department of that State 
entirely with decided benefit to the public. 





Ir Governor Butler expects to make political capital 
through the instrumentality of the Insurance Department 
of that State, he should confine the efforts of its officers to 
a “still hunt” in their several districts, and not entice 
them to appear in print. What they have published thus 
far is not calculated to inspire a thinking public with the 
most profound respect for a department of the State that 
is confessedly maintained under false pretenses—permitting 
the public to be swindled under its very nose by the most 
transparent delusions conducted under the guise of insur- 
ance. Governor Butler may intend that under his admin- 
istration there shall be a different condition of affairs, but 
the Department has very little to show as yet for its five 
or six months’ work. Its warriors have been on the war- 
path with tomahawks glistening in the air and blood in 
their eyes, but up to the present time they have ouly 
bagged the scalp of one poor, little unobtrusive plate glass 
company. There is to much wind in the Department to 
render it a powerful ally in an aggressing political cam- 
paign. The Governor had better work the “almshouse 
racket ” and let the Insurance Department rest. 
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THE DRY-GOODS DISTRICT. 


ie danger of destruction by fire to which property 

located in the dry-goods district of this city is ex- 
posed has long constituted a favorite topic for discussion 
among underwriters. How to lessen the peril therein has 
puzzled the brain of many a thoughtful company manager 
who would like to secure more premiums from that dis- 
trict but is afraid to increase the amount he has at risk 
there under present conditions. Lately The New York 
Herald has published a series of articles, in its editorial 
and news columns, all tending to show that the dry-goods 
district is improperly supplied with the means of fire ex- 
tinguishment, and that the city is in danger of being de- 
vastated by a sweeping conflagration, exceeding that of 
Chicago, because of the special perils to which the dry- 
goods district is exposed. These articles are of the sensa- 
tional order decidedly, and are evidently written in the 
interests of those persons who are specially desirous of 
having the city adopt the Ramapo water supply project, 
that is calculated to bring an additional supply of water to 
the city at an early period. While we are heartily in favor 
of any reasonable and practical project that will speedily 
add to the fire extinguishing facilities now possessed by 
the city, we do not believe that it is necessary to excite 
unwarranted apprehension regarding the safety of the city, 
or to misrepresent the facts in the case to accomplish that 
object, as The Herald most certainly has done. Asa 
matter of fact, the dry-goods district does not imperil the 
safety of the city to one-quarter the extent that the 
wooden sheds and ricketty storehouses along either river 
fronts do. These are exposed hourly to dangers that 
never threaten the dry-goods district, and, under favorable 
conditions, are liable to start a conflagration that will de- 
stroy half the city. The difficulty of combatting a fire in 
these low wooden sheds on the piers was exemplified in 
Brooklyn when the Harbeck stores were destroyed. On 
that occasion a slight fire was observed in the center of 
the shed, which spread, like a flash of lightning almost, 
throughout its entire length, communicating with the 
brick store houses, where great damage was done. The 
firemen were unable to reach the starting point of the fire 
because of the intense heat and the fact that their appar- 
atus will not run on the water; they were forced to work 
from behind the flames entirely, being unable to approach 
them in front or on either side. Similar conditions exist 
at many of the piers in New York, where frame buildings 
instead of brick ones adjoin these dangerous wooden sheds. 
A fire well started in these buildings would be fraught 
with greater peril to the city at large than any that might 
occur in the dry-goods district. 

What causes so much apprehension regarding the dry- 
goods district is the fact that immense values are stored 
in a limited area. A small fire there might inflict a greater 
loss to propertyowners and underwriters than one devas- 
tating a much greater area in another section of the city, 
and still not imperil adjoining property to any great ex- 
For the reason that this district contains so much 


tent. 








wealth, extraordinary measures have been taken to guy. 
round it with all possible safeguards, special diligence jg 
exercised to prevent fires, and has caused the adoption of 
better means for extinguishing such as may occur, ]t 
would be almost an impossibility for a fire to spread be. 
yond the block in which it originated, as has been demop. 


strated on more than one occasion. The fire department 
shares the apprehensions that exist among underwriters, 
and feels a special degree of responsibility regarding the 
dry-goods district, so that when an alarm indicates the 
presence of fire therein, the entire resources of the depart. 
ment are forthwith available, as they would not be imme. 
diately in other sections of the city. The articles in The 
Herald are misleading and mischievous, evidently prepared 
and printed to serve a special selfish interest. We do not 
desire to underrate the importance of providing better fire 
protection for the immense values at risk in this city, but 
there are other sections less adequately protected than the 
dry-goods district, and where the danger of a great confla. 
gration originating is far more imminent. 

We have repeatedly called attention to the value of au. 
tomatic sprinklers for the protection of the great commer. 
cial buildings in this city, including those of the dry-goods 
district. This automatic system has been adopted with 
great success by the New England Mill Mutual insurance 
companies, and there is no good reason why it should not 
be equally successful in putting out fires in stores and 
warehouses as in mills and factories. There is, of course, 
a greater liability to water damage in commercial houses, 
where valuable stocks must be loosely exposed, but this 
can be largely provided against by a proper arrangement 
of floors and ceilings to make them water tight. Regard. 
ing this we find some comments in that well known jour. 
nal, Cotton, Wool and Iron, published in Boston. Inan 
article on automatic sprinklers, it recites how a fire was 
extinguished in the fifth story of the Pepperell Mill at Bid: 
deford, Me., recently by the sprinklers, and says: 


The question for the New Yorkers to digest may as well be brought up 
in this connection, This Pepperell mill building was high, and while not 
out of the reach of hose, the breaking in of the windows to feed water 
from the outside would necessarily have heightened the combustion by 
feeding precisely what in this case was shut away from the fire, as by the 
time the heat became high enough to set off the sprinklers in use it was 
not high enough to smash the glass or blow out the sash, and was there- 
fore confined to the room, and.the moment the sprinklers began to work 
it was subdued. In the other case, supposing this had been in the upper 
loft of a dry-goods warehouse in the Worth street district in New York, 
and more especially with a hollow, plastered roof,—it would not have 
been so easy to control it, for the moment the free atmosphere was ad- 
mitted by breaking the windows by the fire protection, that moment the 
most dangerous element of the whole would have been admitted and the 
fire fed freshly by precisely what had been burned out while the room 
was closed, and in the case of the automatics would be entirely under 
control, while with the ordinary steam fire engine apparatus and smash- 
ing in of the windows, the fire would be fed almost to the extent of throw. 
ing oil into and upon it. 

The trials of the sensitive with the water-joint automatics have proved 
the superiority of the sensitive in point of time, and it may perhaps be 
said with propriety that while the water-joint sprinklers were a vast ad- 
vance over the sprinkler pipe or perforated pipes, so the automatics, with 
the sensitive or metal joint, which is not in contact with water, have 
proved simply that they are another step ahead, so far as time goes; and 
time, in this case, with a moderate degree of heat, prevents so great 
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damage, either from water or fire, for if the fire is extinguished the section 
can be shut off as soon asthe room can be entered. But whatever the 
particulars may be, it is only another argument of the sound, hard-headed 
sense which the Mutuals have shown in their compulsion almost of the in- 
troduction of the automatic heads, as over any and all other means for ex- 
tinguishing fires, and it is perhaps a curious train of argument that where 
millions of dollars worth of the best property in the world in manufactu- 
ring lines is protected by this system of sprinklers entirely, that after the 
goods are made in these mills and are sent into New York to be stored 
and sold, or pass from the agent to the dealer, and in turn to the retailer, 
the same method of protection will not apply to the goods there that 
does to the mills and machinery that makes and finishes the goods and 
gets them ready to be taken into New York. 

While it is undoubtedly true that the dry-goods district 
is better provided with the means of fire protection than 
any other section of the city of equal area, it is also a fact 
that it contains a greater aggregate of wealth than any 
other section of equal extent, and hence no effort should 
be spared by underwriters, propertyowners or city authori- 
ties to secure additional protection for it. The danger is 
not somuch from an extended conflagration resulting from 
a fire in that locality as that a comparatively small fire may 
result in great losses to propertyowners and underwriters. 
What is required is the most approved means of extin- 
guishing fires in their incipiency, and we agree with the 
writer above quoted that automatic sprinklers provide this 
protection to a greater degree than any other system yet 
tried. 





SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

E are in receipt of many communications from 
W various parts of the country askinga great variety 
of questions about the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion, the writers seciming tu desire a personal assurance 
from the editor that what we have printed about this Asso- 
ciation is true. Wecannot afford the time to answer these 
correspondents personally; if we were to attempt to reply 
to them all we should have to employ a special stenographer. 
In the articles that have appeared in THE SPECTATOR 
about the Mutual Reserve, we have quoted from its official 
reports made to the Insurance Department, from the liter- 
ature published by the Association, and from statements 
made by Mr. Harper, the president, to show that reports 
have been falsifed and the members deceived; that the 
management is extravagant and reckless ; that the officers 
and directors do not hesitate to violate the constitution 
adopted by the members; that the constitution has been 
amended in material respects, whereby the door has been 
opened so as to permit the misappropriation of funds; 
that the money realized from assessments made to pay 
death claims has been made liable for expenses of manage- 
ment; that persons over 65 years of age have been 
admitted to membership in express violation of the con- 
stitution ; various other irregularities of omission and com- 
mission have been pointed out, and our authority for mak- 
ing such charges duly mentioned. If these articles fail to 
convince any member of the Association who reads them 
that it is to his interest to stand from under, they should 





at least impel him to investigate the matter carefully for 
himself. Let him procure copies of the old and the new 
constitutions; also copies of the annual report made by 
the president and of the supplement report that the Super- 
intendent of Insurance had great difficulty in forcing Mr. 
Harper to make ; let him study the literature issued by the 
Association and compare the reports therein made with the 
official reports. These are some of the things we have 
done, and which have convinced us that the Association is 
not entitled to public confidence. That this opinion was 
shared by the Insurance Department toa certain extent, is 
indicated by the letters addressed to Mr. Harper by the 
Superintendent, and which were presented in our issue of 
September 6. We have presented certain facts regarding 
this Association, and invite attention to them; it is imma- 
terial to us whether members act upon them or continue 
blindly to follow their blind leaders. It is our business to 
sustain every honest, legitimate effort to provide insurance, 
of all kinds, for the public, and to expose all attempts at 
deception under the guise of insurance ; if the public pre- 
fers the bogus to the genuine article, that is its lookout, 
not ours. 

Among the letters we have received on this subject is 
one from a prominent agent of the Mutual Reserve asking 
certain questions, which we will answer here. He starts 
off by assuming that we are “ prejudiced " in favor of the 
“ old line companies,” and proceeds to say that he has 
unlimited confidence in the plans and management of the 
Mutual Reserve. This statement, together with the fact 
that he is a paid agent of the Association, might raise the 
question as to where the “ prejudice” is most likely to 
exist. He says: “I deny the alleged contract with the 
treasurer whereby he is to be paid five per cent of assess- 
ments, and demand proof of your assertion.” In making 
that assertion we gave Mr. Harper, president of the Asso- 
ciation, as our authority. That individual has assured 
others, among them a represensative of Dunn’s Commer- 
cial Agency, that such a contract was made with the treas- 
urer. If this agent chooses to say that Mr. Harper made 
a false statement in this respect, we shal! not dispute him, 
but leave him to quarrel with his superior officer. Agent 
says: “The books of the Association are open for your 
inspection, and the officers will be glad to have you 
examine them.” Has this agent ever tried to make such 
examination? We are assured by those who have made 
such attempt that they have been refused access to the 
books, and assured that it was none of their business what 
the condition of the Association was. If we were to 
expend our time in making such examination the cry 
would still be “ you are prejudiced.” Again agent says: 
“ You know that we do not receive any medical fees what- 
ever; the applicant pays the physician whatever he 
charges, the usual fee being $2; you know that agents 
are paid from the membership fees; the Association 
receives only part; they pay agents no salaries; why 
burden the books with receipts they do not receive 
and payments they do not make?” The law requires 
reports to be made of ail payments made by mem- 
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bers; the blanks of the Insurance Department are 
prepared for making such reports; in his annual report, 
Mr. Harper deliberately altered these blanks to suit his own 
convenience, and was roundly censured therefor by the 
Superintendent. Besides, it is important to know just what 
each member pays for his alleged insurance in such a con- 
cern; the “old line companies” are compelled to make 
such reports, and the public interests demand that these 
assessment companies shall show how much money they 
are taking out of the pockets of their members, so that the 
cost of such membership shall be determined. The member 
has to pay the membership fee, medical examiners fee, an- 
nual dues and assessments, and these items combined make 
up the cost to him of his so-called insurance. It matters not 
what the Association does with the money, he has to foot the 
billallthe same. But as evidence that the Association does 
receive membership fees, Mr. Harper acknowledges in his re- 
port the receipt last year of $7061 from thissource. He also 
says they received 6892 new members ; it is because he un- 
derstated the receipts for membership fees that we called 
attention tothe fact. In his supplemental report Mr. Harper 
acknowledges the receipt of $60,000 more membership 
fees than he did in his first report. If members pay the 
medical fee, how is it Mr. Harper takes credit in his report 
for $1122 “ paid for medical examiners’ fees?” If agents 
receive no salaries, why does he charge the Association 
with $1135 for,“ salaries and traveling expenses of managers 
of agencies, and general, special and local agents?”” These 
figures are taken from a sworn report made by Mr. Harper to 
the Insurance Department, which report being known to be 
false, resulted in the two spicy letters from Superintendent 
Fairman which we printed, which letters extorted a supple- 
mental report from Mr. Harper. In that supplemental 
report Mr. Harper admits that, in addition to other inac- 
curacies, the Association had a liability for death claims 
December 31, amounting to $59,250 which was unassessed 
for and not included in hisannual report ; at the same time 
the assets were but $50,441. He also reports that at that 
time there were 136 members of the Association who were 
over 65 years of age, while the constitution prohibited the 
admission of any person over 65 years old. The constitu- 
tion has since been amended, and there is now no limita- 
tion as to the age at which members will be received. We 
are not responsible for the management of this Association 
or for the false and delusive statements made by its presi- 
dent. We simply present the facts, which can be verified 
by this inquisitive agent or anyone else who desires to form 
an “unprejudiced ” opinion regarding the desirability of 
membership in the Mutual Reserve. 

Since the publication of our criticisms of the Mutual Re- 
serve, Mr. Harper, who grandiloquently styles himself the 
“ Chief Executive Officer” of that concern, has begun the 
publication of a paper, probably for circulation among the 
members of the Association. Two issues of this paper 
have reached us; they are full of that bluster and bravado 
that characterize Mr. Harper’s utterances in general, but fail 
utterly to meet the points at issue. One of them contains an 
article headed “ Our Traducers Answered,” wherein special 











reference is made to THE SPECTATOR. We do not care to re. 
ply to this, from firstly to twelfthly, but simply ask reasoning 
“unprejudiced””’ readers to read our articles and his, and 
then say whether he has fairly and honestly answered any 
material allegation we have made either against the or. 
ganic laws of the Association or itsmanagement. We may 
have been led into some minor errors of detail, for our ip- 
formation was derived mainly from Mr. Harper, who is not 
a reliable purveyor of news, but all material points we have 
presented affecting this Association remain unanswered by 
its “ Chief Executive Officer.” We observe, also, that 
while Mr. Harper prints one of Mr. Fairman’s letters and 
his reply thereto, he omits to print his second letter, which 
so effectually squelches Mr. Harper. The two letters of 
the Superintendent will be found in our issue of Septem- 
ber 6, and will prove to be “ mighty interesting reading.” 
Having a paper of his own at his command, this prolific in- 
dividual could not refrain from spreading himself all over 
it, and so dishes up an address he delivered at Detroit, 
wherein he displays his illiteracy and proneness to mis- 
statements in a characteristic manner. 
wish him is that the members of the Association will read 
his papers. 


The worst we can 
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THE affair ot the Metropole examination in Boston has created more 
or less talk in this city, and the general opinion seems to be that the same 
rigid rules applied to many of our American companies would reveal 
errors in the statements which would excite surprise. There is a sen- 
timent here that if the Metropole’s American manager had decided in 
February to re-insure, instead of waiting until May, the present in- 
vestigation would not have been necessary. Probably back of the 
Metropole is a bit of political manouvering. Other companies may be 
troubied by expensive investigations, and the politics of the Bay State 
become mixed up with the affairs of the companies. That’s the way 
it looks to New Yorkers. 


% * < 


WHATEVER may be the defects of the dry-goods district the rates 
of fire insurance charged therein is not one of them. It is claimed by 
underwriters that on risks of equal merit there is no place in the world 
where rates are so high. The president of a large city company com- 
menting on this fact last week stated that the idea of a first-class dry- 
goods risk paying the short rates of two per cent, as was done by one 
of the largest Broadway houses this season, carried with it the pre- 
sumption that the risk was in some way exposed to dangers, but he had 
learned that the rate paid was purely a fancy one offered to tempt the 
companies into increased lines. He had no doubt that this very fact 
was twisted into an inference that the risk was subject to unusual haz- 
ards. Certainly, if the companies believe that rates pay for risks they 
are doing better in the dry-goods district than anywhere else. 


w 


A CORRESPONDENT suggests that if the same rules which are ap- 
plied to the dry-goods district are applied to the wholesale-grocery dis- 
trict, bounded by Chambers, West Broadway, Harrison and Washing- 
ton streets, the former will appear a perfect gold mine to the companies 
in the comparison. With thirty and thirty-five cent grocery risks, 
which intelligent underwriters inform us would be cheap at sixty and 
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seventy-five cents, it would seem as if some of the same sort of zeal 
which has raised rates in the dry-goods district would prove a paying 
investment to the companies. 

w Pe * 

THERE was a private meeting of companies interested in the tannery 
business at the office of the German-American Insurance Company. 
‘There was a good attendance and the subject of increased rates was 
discussed, There was, however, some difference of opinion as to the 
extent of the proposed advance. A couple of years ago there was a 
tannery tariff, but it lasted just two months. We hope the present 
effort will prove more lasting and beneficial. 

% % % 

WE are informed that a recent circular from the local board which 
stated that for automatic sprinklers in cellars and basements of ware- 
houses, so arranged as to be available for use by the firemen, a deduc- 
tion of two-and-a-half cents from the premium will be allowed, is 
erroneous. The intention of the board is to permit a deduction of 
two-and-a-half per cent from the premium, which is somewhat different 
from the words used in the circular. 

w * * 


As another specimen of curious underwriting we were informed on 
Monday of the placing of over $100,000 on a Broadway building at one 
per cent for three years, while stocks of merchandise in the same 
building are charged one dollar and twenty cents per annum. Yet 
the companies which write sparingly of stocks gobble large lines on 
buildings of this class at rates which in comparison with rates on 
sjocks are amazingly low. 


ss ” 
“ “ 
ve e 


ANOTHER piece of good luck was experienced by two Brooklyn 
companies last week, The Brooklyn Hat factory fire found two com- 
panies whose policies expired the day previous and were not renewed. 


os = 


THE warehouse business is picking up again and the amounts offer- 
ing are assuming old time proportions. This business is done chiefly 
by the English companies, and their re-insurers the city companies. 
The Englishmen have the nerve to make risks binding for enormous 
sums and trust to the chances for re-insurance. The Warehouse 
Underwriters Association, composed of fifteen city companies, has 
* been moderately successful, but thus far has produced no visible im- 
pression upon the business of the English companies. Their hold 
upon it is very strong. 


2 * 
“- * 


IT is reported that the Hibernia Insurance Company of New Orleans, 
will shortly be an applicant for admission to this State. The 
“Hibernia ” has a good reputation at home. 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


BERLIN is now provided with 3926 hydrants. 

Tue New York Life took in for Austrian business $151,327 florins in 
1882. 

SoME of the smaller German towns are now procuring steam fire en- 
gines, Oldenburg is to have one from England, costing 10,300 marks. 


Tue Berlin City Council is not very liberal with their firemen, so far as 
pay or pensions are concerned. It is now proposed to give the relatives 
of a deceased member one month’s pay. 


A DIsAsTROUS fire occurred lately at Adorf, (Germany). At first the 
Owner of the house was suspected by the people, until it was found that 


he was not insured. It has been known that owners of houses have even 





given notice to quit to tenants when they learned that the furniture was in- 
sured. Such popular ideas are certainly not encouraging. 


Tue French courts have given a judgment against the insurer who went 
down to a cellar with a lighted candle to procure some petroleum. The 
petroleum exploded, setting fire to the house. 


THE Svea Insurance Company, (Stockholm) lost 145,094 crowns for its 
fire risks during the fiscal year, while the life branch netted 114,227 crowns. 
The Astre (Fire) lost 122,364 crowns: The Thule (Life) earned net 62,521 
crowns, 


THE Gazette d’ Italia reports that the King of Italy wishing to insure his 
life for three million lire, ($600,000,) applied to almost all the life com- 
panies, but none would accept the risk, although he was willing to pay the 
highest premium 


THREE English companies ; the British Empire Mutual Life, the Whit- 
tington Life and the London Guarantee and Accident are to be repre- 
sented in Paris, The experience of the latter company especially, is 
looked forward to with interest. 


Some of the agents of the German insurance companies have resort to 
curious methods of advertising. An agent in Hanover has his advertise- 
ment on cigar cases. In Altona a general agent used to give beer glass 
lids with his advertisement gratis. 

To believe our French exchanges, the position of many of the Paris in- 
surance companies ‘‘ leaves much to be desired.” Fusions, liquidations, 
charges of fraud and doubtful new enterprises are the order of the day, 
while the more solid companies have entered on an economical campaign. 


EXPERIMENTS lately made in Berlin with what are termed “ superator” 
plates proved that these plates form a very effective protection against 
fire. The plates are manufactured by the Superator Iron Works in 
Vienna, are made of elastic fine wire, and coated with a mixture of asbes- 
tos. The nails were melted and the holes caught fire, but without doing 
any great damage. 


‘* LE CONSEILLER DES ASSURANCES”’ criticises the idea of the directors 
of La Confiance sending M. Burkhard fils—a young man of twenty-one to 
America for the purpose of arranging the business of the agency. The 
cost for suppressing the St. Louis and Galveston agencies amounted to 
119,402 francs. The entire loss of the Confiance during 1882 was 1,092,- 
102 francs—deducting interest, there still remains 658,439 francs. The 
company, however, claims profits amounting to 136,650 francs. 


THE report of the St. Petersburg Fire Department shows that there were 
713 fires during the year1882, Thedepartment numbers 986 men. There 
are 14 French engines, and 14 of a new build, 5 steam fire engines and 1 
on asystem named Schpakowsky. There are 4 river steamboats. Very 
curious however is the statement that out of these 986 men no fewer than 
501 were discharged during the year—82 on account of illness and 146 on 
account of intoxication. The cost amounted to 448,151 roubles. 


INSURANCE seems to be making some progress in Turkey, especially in the 
Asiatic portions. There are several English and French fire companies 
operating at Smyrna; the Triest, Sun Fire, Royal Insurance, Phoenix, 
etc. Good stone buildiags are rated one-half to one per cent, half stone 
one to one-and-a-half. As to life insurance, the very idea is strange to the 
Oriental mind, but the ‘‘ Anker,” Gresham, Lancashire Life, Queen, etc., 
are represented. Maritime insurance is also well attended to by several 
companies. 


A Dane named Jens Neilsen lately set fire to five dairy establishments 
in the neighborhood of Copenhager. In his examination he stated that 
in February 1881, he had caused the great fire in the Victoria Docks, 
(London). His object was robbery, but he only (ound three ladies dresses 
Two days later he set fire to a warehouse in the neighborhood of London 
Bridge. In the afternoon of the same day he was arrested for robbery and 
sentenced for two months. It is hoped that this individual may not come 
here as an assisted emigrant or otherwise. 


THE recent fire at Aix La Chapelle, although it almost destroyed 
twenty-five houses, was a small affair to the great fire of 1656. It broke 
out at nine A. M., May 2, in a baker’s house in Jacob strasse, 
there was a heavy wind at the time, and the sparks were car- 
ried in all directions, A report being spread that the powder 
magazine was in danger, the citizens left the city. All the churches and 
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public buildings, and one account says 2600 houses, another 5612 houses, 
were burned down. At any rate, in the next few years 1600 new houses 
were built, but the population continued to decline, and the prosperity 
of the old imperial city never returned. 


THE Italian government is now endeavoring to form an accidental in- 
surance company for workmen. The savings banks throughout the king- 
dom would be authorized to accept premiums. The limit of youth would 
be ten years. The tariff is to be revised every five years, and the law go 
into effect one year after a contract has been made. The German govern- 
ment, on the other hand, would seem to be growing convinced that State 
insurance would not be as profitable as supposed. Mutual insurance 
companies will undoubtedly grow in number. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Commissioner Tarbox Makes a Report to Governor Butler. 
On August 3 Governor Butler requested Insurance Commissioner Tarbox 
to render him a report upon the affairs of the Department, and as to how 
far the safety of the assured in the commonwealth has been conserved. 


During the past week Commissioner Tarbox made his report as follows : 
His Excellency B. F. Butler, Governor: 

Sir—Iu replying, as is my duty and pleasure, to your communication 
of the 3d of August requesting me to report as to ihe affairs of this De- 
partment, and the condition in which | found its business and how far 
the safety of the assured in this Commonwealth, both in life and property, 
has been conserved. I am sure your excellency did not intend to assign 
me the delicate part of critic of my predecessors in office, and that a 
simple statement of pertinent facts and of my personal estimate of the 
needs of administration will satisfy the object of your request. The sub- 
ject which earliest engaged my official care was the issuance of the annual 
report. I found the preparation of the part devoted to fire and marine in- 
surance nearly completed, under the diligent direction of Deputy Com- 
missioner Smith, while the life insurance part was in progress. By reason 
of the late date of my entering into office, April 23, I was unable to avail 
myself of all the methods I deemed feasible to expedite the publication 
of the report. Such diligence to the end possible to existing conditions 
was employed, including the services of an additional number of the corps 
of computers of policy values. The fire report was given to the public 
March 10, four weeks earlier than its immediate predecessor. The life 
report, with fifty pages additional contents, was ready for distribution 
July 11, two months in advance of the date of issue of 1882, and earlier 
than any others of the series. A yet more seasonable publication I be- 
lieve practicable in the future. 

The usage of the Department has been to give or withhold information 
from its records in the discretion of the commissioner. My predecessor, 
in correspondence with the president of a foreign insurance company, il- 
lustrates the usage thus : 

‘‘It has been my pleasure to defend both yourself and the company 
you represent in all these years, and latterly to refuse all rival and hostile 
applications for statistics to be used to the company’s disadvantage, not 
even permitting copies of any nature to be taken from the annual state- 
ment.” This rule may have been conceived in amiable intention, but I 
cannot approve it. These annual statements contain only such exhibition 
of the affairs of the.companies as the legislature has judged essential to 
be known for the public protection. Their value consists in their publicity 
and exposure to criticism. That the legislature contemplated such pub- 
licity is apparent from the provision of the statute which directs the com- 
missioner to accompany his report with an abstract of these statements. 
Such records I cannot regard in any sense as the private or official prop- 
erty of the commissioner, or subject to his control] as to their use. The 
statute fixes and limits the expenses of the department for salaries and 
clerical assistance, and of late years the appropriation has been substan- 
tially expended—facts unknown to certain of the press who have charged 
the present administration with increasing the salaries and expenses of 
the office, which, if inclined, the commissioner could not do. With the 
same appropriation as expended last year, I am able, by readjustment of 
salaries of computers, and after reduction of compensation for amount of 
work done, to strengthen the clerical force and to expedite the periodical 
work of the Department. For incidental expenses the appropriation is 
$8000. There will be no increase in ordinary salary, clerical or incidental 
expense account of the Department. Should more than usual of the ap- 
propriation for incidental purposes be used, it will be due to unavoidable 
expense in the much neglected execution of the law relative to examina- 
tions of domestic companies. The efficiency of the Department can be 
increased without increase of cost. 

The annual statements of some (December 31, 1871) show a narrow and 
doubtful margin of solvency which invite investigation, and the statements 
of others were grossly untrue, as the event proved, and as it seems an in- 








telligent investigation would have revealed. Several of these were osten. 
sibly examined in 1870 and 1871, and their sound condition certified to by 
the New York Department; to wit, the Anchor Life, the Hope Mutual 
and the Mutual Protection (severally failed in 1872), the National Life 
(failed in 1873), the Asbury Life and the Republic Lite (failed in 1874), the 
World Mutual and the Merchants Life (failed in 1875), the American 
Popular Life and New Jersey Mutual (severally failed in 1877). The dis. 
closures of the legislative investigation in 1872 (of which hereafter) do not 
inspire confidence in the integrity of those examinations. The Globe 
Mutual Life of New York made an ignoble failure in 1879. This company 
was examined aud its unsoundness exposed in 1872 by the Insurance De. 
partment of Kentucky. ‘To avoid expulsion it withdrew from that State. 
The Kentucky commissioner notified the department of Massachusetts 
and New York of the results of his investigation. Neither department 
took action in consequence. The communication of the Kenutcky com- 
missioner is not found with these archives. The facts are fully stated in 
the Kentucky life report of 1873. The company was permitted to do 
business in Massachusetts, gathering fresh victims for its catastrophe until 
1877, when it withdrew with the compliments of the Massachusetts com- 
missioner to its solvency and able management conveyed in his life report 
of 1878, induced, perhaps, by the report of an examination by the New 
York department the year before. 

It is noteworthy that the withdrawal of an insurance company from this 
State by reason of inability to comply with our laws has usually been fol- 
lowed by its insolvency. Unfortunately, too, the experience of this De- 
partment does not warrant implicit reliance upon the integrity of other 
States. Repeated instances are cited where tve returns of companies, 
though vouched for by the personal honor as well as solemn oath of their 
officers, have proven to be false and evasive of our laws. I particularize 
two such instances exposed under my official notice in the examination of 
foreign companies. The United States Plate Glass Company of Philadel- 
phia was admitted in 1873. As early as 1877, and again in 1879, and at 
other times, specific charges, supported by reputable facts were filed with 
this Department, alleging a false exhibit of its assets in its annual state- 
ment, and asking for an investigation. 

Some correspondence in relation thereto was had with the Pennsylvania 
commissioner and the president ot thefcompany, but no examination was 
made, and in the annual report of the depariment, the company was 
credited with the financial basis it claimed. In his last report, Commis- 
sioner Clarke gave it his official indorsement as ‘* equally worthy of pat- 
ronage” with other companies in the same line of insurance. An ex- 
amination recently made shows that its returns year after year were falsz, 
and it has, therefore, been enabled to challenge confidence and obtain pat- 
ronage upon false pretences as to its financial ability, that instead ot being 
a surplus above its capital, as made to appear in its last annual statement, 
its capital is seriously impaired, and its assets are of so uncertain value 
and of so unsatisfactory a character, that, in connection with other con- 
siderations impeaching its integrity, I have been compelled to revoke its 
authority to do business in this State. 

Upon request of the resident manager of the United States branch of 
La Metropole Insurance Company of Paris, France, for a certificate to en- 
able it to withdraw assets held in trust for the protection of its policy- 
holders in this country, I caused its financial condition to be examined 
into. ‘The examination was thorough, as was demanded by the import- 
ance of the certificate asked for in relation to the safety of the policy- 
holders. That the investigation was of a different sort than the resident 
manager contemplated when he preferred his request appears from his 
assurance that it would occupy my attention not more than half an hour, 
and his subsequent declaration to me that his experience of many years 
in his business of insurance had led him to regard department examina- 
tions as a mere form. By the examination the following facts appeared: 
The only statement of the transactions and financial condition of the com- 
pany made to this Department for the year 1882, was false, in that it un- 
derstated the liabilities by the sum of $45,478, and understated the out- 
standing premiums by the sum of $67,730.41, and in other particulars. 

This discrepancy was not due to any clerical error. When the resident 
manager made oath to the statement as ‘‘a full and correct exhibit,” he 
knew the statement was untrue. His explanation to me was that the 
books were not made up; the financial condition was unknown, and so 
he guessed at it, and swore his guess was true. Further, it was discovered 
that the company had re-insured many of its risks in companies not 
authorized to do business in this State. This was done in willful disregard 
of the statute which prohibited such re-insurance under penalty. More- 
over, some certainly, if not all, the re-insurances, were effected in com- 
panies which not only were not authorized to insure in Massachusetts, but 
were and are of doubtful credit, and would not be admitted under our 
laws. For this violation of the law the company’s agent cannot plead the 
excuse of ignorance. The prohivitory statute is thirteén years old, is 
familarly known to old insurance men, and is founded in excellent reasons 
of public policy. It is suggested that as nobody has been hurt, these 
matters are of no practical consequence, but had the financial condition 
of the company been certified to by me, on the basis of the annual state- 
ment and the funds held for the protection of policyholders been with- 
drawn in consequénce, sumedody might have been hurt. 

With the exception of the Metiopole and the United States Plate Glass, 
the examinations made by me or my authority have disclosed no instance 
of want of integrity, inferred or intended, in the annual returns of com- 
panies. The power to examine the foreign companies at their expense I 
have reason to believe has been sometimes abused in its exercise. Under 
pretence of financial examination, companies have been put to charges to 
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missioner’s holiday, or for other public reasons. Very often, 


make a com . ° 
tions have been so superficial and perfunctory as to excite 


too, examina 


ntempt. , — 
enaminations of domestic companies must be made by the commissioner 


or his deputies, or (by recent statute) his principal clerk'in person. In 
the examination of foreign companies the commissioner is em powered to 
employ assistants at the expense of the examined companies, and as the 
fyllilment of the law in regard to the former will for a considerable period 
occupy all the time and attention the regular department and officials can 
give to that labor without prejudice to other imperative duties, I am 
obliged to avail myself of the authority of the statute and employ an as- 
sistant in the examination of foreign companies. For that duty I felt the 
need and sought the services of an agent in whose intelligence and incor- 
mptible probity I could confide—since men capable of fraud upon law 
and honor will not scruple to use bribes and blandishments to shield 
themselves and schemes from exposure. The agent selected for that ser- 
yice has justified my good opinions. I am, your excellency’s obedient 


servant, Joun K, Tarpox, J/nusurance Commissioner. 


GOVERNOR BUTLER’s REPLY. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, September 12, 1883. 


Dear Sir:—I acknowledge with interest and pleasure your communica- 
tion in regard to the condition of your office and also of the affairs of the 
insurance companies doing business in this State, in answer to my letter 
of the 3d of Aucust. 

From the mere cursory examinations I myself had made before I in- 
sisted on the resignation of your predecessor, I expected some such de- 
velopments as your Official examinations have shown. 

In view of what you have already discovered, I urge the most careful 
and vigorous examination of all insurance companies doing business in 
this Commonwealth, directing your attention first to those of whose 
soundness or the propriety of whose modes of business you have cause to 
suspect. 

Our people by insurance endeavor to provide for the calamities of life 
and those left dependent by death, and their reliance upon insurance com- 
panies must not be a ‘*a broken reed.” 

We have sound insurance companies enough in our State, I know, tu 
doall the business of our citizens; and the more business they do, if 
rightly conducted, the sounder they are. 

“Home rule” insurance is the best rule. 

If we have unsound and improperly conducted insurance companies, 
either foreign or domestic, root them out as you would root out noxious 
weeds with a breaking-up plough. 

The people will not only sustain you, but they will have the peace and 
quiet of mind which comes from just reliance upon the provisions they 
have made for their own mistortunes and for those dependent thereon in 
case of death. 

There is and can be no higher concern to our people than the faithful 
and efficient performance of the duties of your office. 

It is the duty of the executive to see that the laws of the State respect- 
ing the persons and companies who fraudulently conduct insurance busi- 
ness are faithfully executed as in every other course brought to his 
knowledge. 

Your report discloses the fact of a large number of violations of the 
law, to many of which penalties are attached and to other condign pun- 
ishment. 

Your report also mentions cases of ferjury in making sworn false state- 
ments of the condition of insurance companies, on which only the public 
can rely on their judgment in where they ought to insure. If your inves- 
ligations, as your report would seem to show, have disclosed or sha!l dis- 
close any such instances cf crime, you are hereby directed to report the 
evidence at once to the attorney-gereral, that they may be prosecuted to 
the full extent of the law, so that offenders may be taught what your re- 
port shows they do not seem to know now, that the required reports and 
examinations by the laws of the Commonwealth, to verify the condition 
of the insurance companies, are not, as one agent of a company, a gentle- 
se of large experience, told you, “he deemed them to be matters of 
orm,” 

Let the man who perjures himself in making such statements, let any 
man who re-insures in violation of law one of our citizens in companies 
that are not permitted to do business in this State because they are not 
fully up to our standard, be prosecuted with a vigor that will teach all 
such rascals that frauds by assurers and insurance companies are very 
dangerous in the Commonwealth cf Massachusetts while vou are the ex- 
aminer and under the present executive. 

Thanking you for the efficient exercise of the duties of your offce and 
the industry you have displayed, may I ask you if you find any more vio- 
lations of the law that you wiil report them to me, that I may see to it that 
the law is enforced ? 

I am, very respectfully, your friend and servant, 
BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 


Commenting on the above report the Boston Advertiser says : 


_ The purpose of Mr. Tarbox’s letter to the Governor in regard to the condi- 
tion of insurance companies and the business of his office, is soobvious as 
to need no elucidation. The startling fact that an insurance company 
which was found all right in 1872 failed in 1879 doubtless conveys some 





lesson, but what it is we have not discovered. Should Mr. Tarbox be 
succeeded by one as eager as he is to compare his own uprightness and 
Roman firmness with that of his predecessor, the present Insurance Com- 
missioner may regard his administration as fairly good if no worse criti- 
cisms are possible than those contained in this letter. 


The Boston Herald says: 

We hope and suppose that Insurance Commissioner Tarbox is an 
honest man, and that he means to perform the duties of his office honestly 
and efficiently. We shall be gratified, in common with all law-abiding 
citizens, at any evidence of zeal in real reform. But when he uses his 
place to work up campaign thunder for Governor Butler, even though 
that duty be demanded of him by his political boss, he does inspire the 
confidence of reputable men. So far the evils discovered are not very 
striking, and the developments do not realize the thunders in Governor 
Butler’s preface. There may have been some matters loosely managed, 
but, altogether, Massachusetts has been well governed, and without mak- 
ing much fuss about it. The essential things, atleast, have been accom- 
plished, and, even in the insurance business, our people have been suffic- 
iently protected from frauds and swindles. Evidently Governor Butler 
did not think the Insurance Commissioner's report an efficient document 
until he had appended to it his usual swagger. It was not iong ago that 
Mr. Tarbox was saying on the stump, with impassioned declamation, that 
General Butler was not a safe man to follow. It was, and is true. 


The Springfield Republican comments: 

We yield much valuable space to the publication of Insurance Com- 
missioner Tarbox’s special report to Governor Butler, which has been 
mysteriously heralded as a campaign gun of large caliber. Considered 
as such this report is a failure. Viewed as a history of the Insurance De- 
partment the document is biased and not important. Asa curiosity in 
official papers, showing how Governor Butler thought to gather political 
capital in the form of a department report, Mr. Tarbox’s letter possesses 
a certain interest. ° al We are delighted if Mr. Tarbox finds that 
he can improve upon the past administration of his office, but it is quite 
impossible to accept Governor Butler’s felicitations over what he pro- 
fesses to deem a successful search for scandal. The yield is not all what 
was promised, and the Governor’s directions about the prosecution of of- 
fenders must not be allowed to obscure the main issue. * ” Per- 
haps Governor Buitler’s present good words for our insurance people may 
be intended as a sort of reparation for the past; but here, as so often be- 
fore, he has failed to establish what were alleged to be facts. The intent 
of all this demonstration is plainly political, and the fireworks are not 
first-class. We are given fire-crackers and not cannon. 





Philadelphia’s Need of Larger Water-Mains and Modern Fire Plugs. 


AT a recent meeting of the Board of Fire Commissioners of Philadelphia 
Chief Engineer Cantlin was instructed to inquire into the condition of the 
fire plugs, and at the stated meeting of the board held last week, he sub- 


mitted the following report: 

In response to resolution of Board of Fire Commissioners, instructing 
the Chief Engineer to inquire into the condition of the fire plugs in the 
city, the Chief Engineer would most respectfully report that the plug 
or hydrant is in pertect accord with the distributing system of water mains 
in vogue a half century ago. 

Most of them are placed midway in the block, at the summits of grades, 
designed no doubt tor the double purpose of cleansing gutters and streets, 
as well as for the accommodation of the hose carriages leading the hose 
to the hand-engines to be in turn forced through another line of hose to 
the fire. But even after the great revolution in the means of extinguish- 
ing fires, the powerful steam engine throwing immense bodies of water; 
we still have the same 24-inch aperture or outlet to supply a 4% or 5- 
inch pump, and when an engine is running at a speed of from 60 to 100 
revolutions a minute it seems to me that it is utterly impossible to keep 
up the steady supply of water. The engine must slip away from the sup- 
ply, and, instead of pumping water, is actually pumping nothing, or in 
other words there is twice the force in pulling that there is in supplying 
the water. 

In fact, the only modern improvement is in the outer covering or jack- 
eting of the plug. The old wooden covering has been supplemented by 
the iron one. The plugs are also without any regard to regularity as to 
height of discharge apertvre from payment. This varies from one to 
fifteen inches, which makes it exceedingly annoying at times to couple to 
them, 

This much for what we have. Now, as to what is really requisite for 
us to have. We should have, in the first place, larger and uniform 
mains. 

In the old and built-up portions of the city, now the mercantile, manu- 
facturing and commercial districts, the water supply is notoriously inade- 
quate for even ordinary purposes. What must it then be in case of con- 
flagration, when the meagre supply is completely exhausted, for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the flames? Every boiler, even to the private dwel- 
ling, is running a great risk, and as a consequence life is endangered. 
These pipes have been in the ground for over fifty years, and from incrus- 
tation, oxydization and rust are nearly chocked up, passing water hardly 
sufficient to test the quality of garden hose, and to this apology for wate! 
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main we find attached a good six-inch main, and attached to this again a 
four-inch one—making a heterogeneous line of pipes without any regard 
to size whatever—an imposition on the taxpayer, who is peacefully ignor- 
ant, but.acriminal neglect on the part of those in authority, to whose 
notice the matter has more than once before been reported, and the more 
we ponder on it the more we are convinced that it is the providence of an 
All-wise Being, and not the present water supply, that has preserved 
Philadelphia trom more than one calamity. 

We should have the modern pattern of fire-plug placed at every cross 
street, with attachments for two engines, and we should have others mid- 
way where the blocks are long. It is cheaper to plant fire hydrants than 
to purchase hose, and the closer the plugs are placed the less hose will 
be required to reach any given point. Besides, where long leads are re- 
quired, the propuisive force is correspondingly weakened or lost, making 
it impossible for the engines to force effective streams to an altitude 
which could be obtained were the plugs stationed closer to the fire, and 
therefore less hose used. To illustrate this we will run an engine at 150 
pounds pressure at pump ; forcing through fifty feet of hose we will have 
125 pounds pressure at the nozzle ; through 100 feet of hose, 115 pounds; 
150 feet of hose, 108 pounds ; 200 feet of hose, 100 pounds; 250 feet of 
hose, go pounds; 300 feet of hose, 80 pounds; 350 feet of hose, 72 
pounds, and forced through 400 feet of hose we will have but 60 pounds. 
Again, if we increase the pressure at pump to 200 pounds, and force 
through 400 feet of hose, we will have but 89 pounds pressure at nozzle. 
And then what must at this pressure be the wear and tear of the hose? 
Then, again, by placing more plugs there would be less obstruction to 
travel. The long leads of hosecrossing railway tracks would be rarely 
seen, and One of the greatest inconvenience incident to large conflagra- 
tions would in a measure be avoided. And no matter from what stand- 
point we view the subject—whether from economy, utility or convenience 
—we cannot refrain from bringing the matter to the notice of the Commis- 
sion, hoping that an early inquiry will inaugurate a new system in the 
matter of fire hydrants, and the placing of them at convenient points. 


The secretary was instructed to send a copy of the above communica- 
tion to the Chief Engineer of the Water Department and to the chairman 
of the Committee of Councils on Water. 





The Mutual Underwriters Annual Meeting. 


Tue Western Mutual Underwriters Association, held its annual conven- 
tion in Chicago, on September 12 and 13, H. G. McPike, of Alton, presid- 
ing, and W. B. Ferguson, of Rock Island, acting as secretary. There were 
present H. G. McPike, of the Illinois Mutual of Alton ; W. B. Ferguson, 
of the Mississippi Valley Manufacturers Mutual of Rock Island; P. A. 
Montgomery, of the Western Manufacturers Mutual of Chicago; I. S. 
Montgomery, of the Western Manufacturers Mutual of Chicago ; Geo. S. 
Roper, of the Manufacturers and Merchants Mutual of Rockford, Iil.; C. 
B. Shove, of the Millers and Manufacturers Mutual of Minneapolis; C. 
B. Funston, of Capital City Mutual, Columbus, Ohio ; Wm. E. Smith, of 
Chicago, manager of the Mississippi Valley Manufacturers Mutual ; J. 
A. Barnes, of the Commonwealth Mutual of Decatur, III.; J. F. Clark, of 
the Canton Mutual of Canton, O. On motion the following gentlemen 
were admitted to membership in the Association: P. B. Armstrong, of 
the Mutual Fire otf New York city ; J. F. Barnes and E. C. Gay, of the 
Commonw. alth Mutual of Decatur, Ill.; J. S. Bumbach, of the Van Wert 
Mutual of Van Wert, Ohio; John Schuette, of the Millers Mutual of Man- 
itowoc, Wis.; H. N. Staats, C. H. Spencer, of the Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion; I. S. Crissinger, of the Millers and Manufactureers of Minneapolis ; 
Montgomery, Chas. E. Worthington, L. G. Bees, J. B. Roddick, and John 
Hohn, all of the Western Manufacturers Mutual of Chicago, and J. G. 
Sharp, of the Mill Owners Mutual of Iowa. 

The meeting was harmonious and the time was occupied by a general 
discussion of the business for the past year, and suggestions as to the 
best mode of obtaining better results during the coming year. After a full 
and free ventilation of the views of all, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopied. 

WuereEaAs, All holders of policies of the Western Mutual Underwiiters 
Association are aware without any special statement that they are prorated 
on the losses of each ; therefore, 

Resolved; That the Executive Committee and Secretary be and are hereby 
requested to correspond with the different manutacturers of mill machin- 
ery with a view to have them build fire-proof machinery; and that they 
are hereby authorized to give their recommendation to the manufacturers 
making the most ,fire-proof machinery of any kind, in the name of the 
Western Mutual Underwriters Association. 

Resolved, That from and after this date the companies members of this 
Association will not write or renew any policy of insurance on or in 
any building not fully equipped with an adequate supply of pails kept 
filled with water for fre purposes only, in each and every room of each 
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story of the premises insured (galvanized iron or approved paper pail 
preferred). 7” 

Resolved, That the companies members of this Association wil] Not writ 
or renew any policy of insurance on or in any building using steam f , 
heating or power in which the pipes are not fully protected where cd 
come in contact with wood or other combustible material on 7 


ae 2 - < Passing 
through floors or partitions or in any drying house or heating or veneer 
boxes. All drying rooms or heating boxes should be lined with galvan. 


ized iron or roofing tin. 

Resolved, That the companies members of this Association will not write 
or renew any policy of insurance on or in any building wherein the oil 
waste or rags are not deposited in self-closing, fire-proof cans when ry 
actual use, such cans to be emptied daily. (To enforce this rule it is recom. 
mended that employees be fined for the first offense, and discharged upon 
a second. Construction of the can: Five gallons, galvanized iron rivet 
seams, lid to be closed with spring ; on legs not less than three inches in 
length). 

Resolved, That the use of open and movable lights be strictly prohibited 
A bull’s-eye lantern is recommended in place of the old flaming torch, | 

Resolved, That the companies composing this Association will not write 
or renew any policy of insurance on any manufacturing establishment 
wherein thorough and honest sweeping is not enforced daily, audall floor 
sweepings and accumulated rubbish removed from the building before 
closing at night. 

Resolved, That the companies members of this Association, to promote 
and encourage the introduction into mills and other buildings of auto. 
matic sprinklers of approved construction and pattern, with automatic fire 
alarms attached, will make the following reductions in the rate of insur. 
ance: With an adequate supply of pipes and one source of water supply, 
at constant pressure, I5 per cent; with two sources of water supply, both 
reliable, 25 per cevt. 

Resolved, That the report of the inspectors of companies members of this 
Association be reduced to writing, and in all cases a copy of such report 
be mailed to the respective parties i sured. 

Resolved, That this. Association recommends to owners of mills and fac. 
tories the use of perforated water pipes for outside protection at all avail. 
able points ; and for fire doors and shutters this Association unqualifiedly 
recommends the use of double-battened doors laid diagonally and covered 
with roofing tin,with under joints securely fastened with nails at least one 
inch long, hung on strap-iron hinges extending the full width of the door 
and bolted through and through ; or a sliding or hanging door of the same 
construction, both covering all the door frame or other wood exposure, 
Linen hose for inside use and cotton rubber-lined hose for outside use is 
earnestly recommended. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all manufacturers using steam power 
that they should attach a chain to the safety valve, passing to the outside 
of the building in such manner that in case of fire the valve can be opened 
from the outside, thus flooding the boiler-house with live steam and avert. 
ing the danger of explosion. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to suggest to the 
Association at its next meeting some method by which a bureau of informa- 
tion can be established on behalf of the companies represented, the object 
of the said bureau being to accumulate inspectors’ reports onall desirable 
manufacturing property in the United States. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be printed and copies sent to each 
policyholder of the respective companies. 


An election of officers resulted in the re-election of all the old officers 
as follows: President, H. G. McPike, of Alton, Lil.; Vice-President, 
C. B. Shove, of Minneapolis,Minn.; Secretary and Treasurer, W. B. Fer- 
guson, of Rock Island, Ill, Executive Committee—Wm. E. Smith and 
P. A. Montgomery, of Chicago, and Geo. S. Roper, of Rockford Ill. 

Several essays announced for this meeting were omitted owing to the 
absence of the members who were to read them. The convention ad- 
journed to meet in Chicago on the third Wednesday in March, 1884, for 
which meeting the following programme has been arranged. 

Essays on Lights, by Jno. F. Clarke ; Water Supply and Sprinklers, by 
L. S. Bees ; Cotton and Woolen Mills and Their Particular Hazards, by 
J. S. Roddick ; Lumber Yards, and Other Hazards, by Chas. E. Worth- 
ington ; Construction of Flour Mills, by John Schuette ; Hazard of Fur- 
niture Factories, by J. S. Montgomery ; Hazard of Saw Mills, by Chas. 
Ii. Spencer; Fire Protection, by Henry N. Staats; Hazard of Flour 
Mills, by J. M. Crissinger ; On General Works, by C. B. Shove; On 
Value of Inspections, by P. B. Armstrong; On Hazard of Flour Mills, 
by E. C. Gay ; On Spontaneous Combustion, by J. A. Barnes. 





Fires and the Weather. 

Authentic records of the losses by fire over large areas of country and for 
long periods of time afford abundant proof that peculiarities of climate and 
weather exert an appreciable influence on the frequency and destructive- 
ness of fires. A reporterfor The New York Tribune, has been looking 1 
cently, the interdependence between the weather and fire-loss, There 8 
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considerable difficulty in gathering, for the purpose of comparison, trust- 
gorthy figures of fire-losses and meteorological data for the same area 
and period. There are no better estimates of the general fire-loss by States 
and Territories except those given in the fire tables published by the In- 
gurance Chronicle. ; 

One of the most noticable facts in sucha comparison is the close relation 
existing between the rain-fall of a section and its fire-losses. This inter- 
dependence will be sufficiently indicated by one or two illustrations. 
Take the month of March, which is noted for meteorological variability, 
and compare the fire-loss during that month for a series of years in one 
gction, say the Middle Atlantic States—New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
nd, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Virginia. Dividing the months into 
wo classes those in which the precipitation was in excess of the average, 
snd those in which it was deficient, the following exhibit is obtained : 


Precipitation—Excessive. Fire-loss, 
Saath, TID. .-saccrcccccvcccccceversscsvecessccoosorees 2.85 $1,803,000 
March, 1877--+++eeeeeeeeeccereceee ener eeeeeeeweeeeeeecs = eae 
March, ee ee ee eee cre 0.7. ’ J 
March, 1881... 2 cee cee ee cence cece nce cceeeesstteeeteeees 1.67 1,590,000 
DNR iis ankecsensas¥sisdeesahsassueceseressmanenesdieerencaed $1,716,750 
Precipitation—De/ficient. Fire-loss. 
EE acnvecppbunshs<adssacaawentdeebobubacewve 0.46 $2,981,000 
March, 1879... ccccccccvevccscrccsccsccseecccseccceesees os — 
March, 1882....00cseccccrcceccercesceveeerscsceccsceces o. 2 ’ 
airy MRcerscrsescasheecsssovesséenseveeisesescutes 1.51 2,122,000 
BEE ink so paKsaseeiaran ay tesseerwmenast ers iutbeckeerdieyes $2,227,125 


Here is shown atolerably uniform increase of the loss when the rainfall 
fell below the average, and a decrease when the rainfall was excessive. If 
mother month be taken, June for instance, that being the latest month 
of the current year for which complete meteorological information is 
obtainable, a similar result will be obtained, as shown by this table. 








Precipitation—Excessive. Fire-loss. 
eee sacs suxsansraunssssresiearabeonente overe O09 $1,569,000 
BI UNF occcccsvescccccvescecccoccesccecseesoesosos 0.25 1,278,c00 
une, > SS RSNAS Lae eer eeaNeeteneeeeeeeons . 4 —. 
a cuncanevaGeetencx si 6eeekensernwecwuns eesdes . ¥ 
MRE, TEBS.... nn cccccccccccccccccvccs ccccseesesccoosese 1.70 1,550,500 

MD cninsestkapsiceeessossveveds eendssdessexaewesepenmetneass $1,272,500 

Precipitation—De/ficient. Fire-loss. 
RR cisincsbcviexesericienew sates eieiesctadans slightly $2,671,000 
sv ccceceecsocconscecccvecesootesees 0.28 2,854,000 
RE, TORS... ccc cee socccccccccccccccscccccooocessces 1.01 1,344,000 

Avetage..cccccccccccccccccccccccccvcscccccecssscccssscccccsccens $2,289,666 


In like manner a similar showing for every monthin the year probably 
could be made. ‘Throughout the country at large the influence of climate 
on the fire-loss is easily traced ; the moist sections generally exhibiting a 
lightloss and the arid sections a heavy loss. In California’s dry and 
niny seasons the climate effect is particularly apparent. 

Aside from the direct effect exerted by the weather there is an indirect 
influence which is by no means unimportant. [Thusjlightning fires usually 
occur only between April and October; lamp and lantern accidents, as fire 
causes, are most numerous in the winter, and defective heating apparatus, 
stoves and flues, give the mosttrouble during thecold season. Contin- 
ued periods of drouth give rise to destructive prairie and forest fires. 
There isa tradition among some underwriters that large snow-storms 
ae succeeded by heavy fires. Generally the influence of the 
weather can be observed only in the aggregate fire-luss for a long period, 
although occasionally this influence is marked in the cases of individual 
fres—flour mill fires especially. If the day is hot and dry, as pointed out 
by the late professor Tobin, of Louisville, there is likely to be an explo- 
sion of cereal dust, whereas if the fire happens in a cool and humid day 
the danger of an explosicn is‘almost entirely removed. Asa rule, it may 
bestated that, all other things being equal, a damp atmosphere tends to 
make combustion slow and lessen the exposure-hazard, while dry weather 
has on opposite effect. 





Insurance in Canada in 1882. 
From advance sheets of Superintendent J. B. Cherriman’s annual report, 
the following information is compiled as to the insurance business done 
inthe Dominion of Canada last year : 
Of 29 active fire and inland marine insurance companies in Canada at 
the end‘of 1882, there were 8 Canadian, 17 British and 4 American. The 





business of fire insurance was done by 28 of these, while inland marine 
insurance was transacied by 6 of them (4 Canadian and 2 American), 
ocean marine was also transacted by four of them, 3 Canadian and 1 
American, but this business is mainly in the hands of companies which 
do not report to this Department, no license being required for companies 
doing this class of business exclusively. The fire insurance business of 
the year on the whole cannot be considered unfavorable when compared 
with previous years, the loss-rate being less than the corresponding rates 
in eight out of the thirteen previous years of which we have record. The 
volume of business has again largely increased, and the rate of premium 
is somewhat higher than last year. The losses incurred have been at the 
rate of $5.68 for every $1000 of risk current, and the rate of premium on 
the business transacted has been 1.0147 per cent. The rate of losses paid 
to premiums received has been 63.01, which lowers the average of the 14 
years to 79.18. The growth of the business will be appreciated from the 
comparison of the amount at risk at the end of 1869, which was $188,359,- 
809, with that at the end of 1882, which was $526,856,478. Of this amount 
more than three-fifths is held in British companies, being $339,520,054, 
while the comparatively small amount of $34,772,345 is held by American, 
and the remainder, $152,564,079, by Canadian. This is, however, exclu- 
sive of the business done by Provincial companies (not licensed by the 
Dominion) in their own provinces, which incitudes a large proportion of 
the agricultural business. 

The premiums received for fire insurance in Canada have amounted to 
$4,229,706, exceeding those received in the previous year by $402,590; 
the losses incurred amounted to $2,807,368, being less than those of 1881 
by $405,013, while the amount actua!ly paid during 1882 for losses 
has amounted to $2,664,986, being less than that paid in 1881 by $504.8.38 




















A comparative loss-rate is shown in the following table : ’ 
| 18s2 | 18st. 1880. 1879. | 1878. 
———$<$$ a \- | 
Canadian... .....ccccccsesevcedoce 72.84 120.04 54.50 | 67.81 52.11 
British....-..-+++-0-eseeeeeeesee. 65.27 72.14 37-28 | 67.83 47-24 
AMETICAN... cccccccc-coccceccece 54-33 60.94 49.73 | 79-39 59-13 
Tet. cccccccccvvcsessecccose | 66.37 | 83.04 | 49.67 





43-82 | 68.63 | 





The following table exhibits the results for the fourteen years over 
which our returns extend : 
FirE INSURANCE IN CANADA, 




















Pian - Rate of Losses 
YEAR Received, Losses Paid. | eT 
| } et 
| $1.785.539 | $1,027,720 57.56 
1,916,779; 1,624,837 84.77 
2,321,716 1,549,199 66.73 
2,628,710 1,9C9,975 72.66 
2,968,416 1,682,184 56.67 
3,522,303 | 1,906,159 | 54.68 
3-594:704 | 2,563,53f | 71.31 
3.708, 006 2,867,205 | 77-33 
3.764,005 8,499,919 225.58 
3.308.430 1,822,674 54.11 
3,227,458 2,145,198 00.47 
3.479577 1,666,578 | 47 9° 
3,827,116 | 3,169,824 82.83 
4,229 | 2,664,986 | 63.04 
TE iiscsaeses patbubessndessanede $44,342,555 $35,111,079 | 79.18 





The total net amount insured by fire policies in Canada at the end of 
1882 was $526,856,478 ; the amount at the end of 1881 was $462,210,968, 
showing the large increase during 1882 of $64,645,510. This increase has 
fallen almost entirely to the British companies, their share of it being 
$61,798,755, while the corresponding increase in 1881 was $47,975,314; 
the increase for the American companies was $3,719,084, which differs 
little from the amount of increase in the previous year, $3,639,148 ; but in 
the Canadian companies the amount has again decreased, being $872,329 
less than in 1881, while in 1881 the decrease was $965,765. 

PREMIUMS AND Losses COMPARED WITH RISKS. 


The net amount at risk at the end of the year being $526,856,478, and 
the premiums charged thereon being $5,543,751, it follows that the average 
rate of premium on every $1000 at risk was $10.52, which is nearly the 
lowest rate of all years from 1875 ; the rates having been as follows: 
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Rate—1875, 10.60; 1876, 10,66; 1877, 10.72; 1878, 10.75, 1879, 10.51; | ber in force has decreased from 1,301 to 1267, although the amount in 
1880, 10.57; 1881, 10.61: 1882, 10.52. force is slightly larger. 

The balance of $62,244 in favor of the companies is distributed as fol- The business of accident insurance was transacted by five companies 
lows: Etna of Hartford, $14 615.94; Agricultural of Watertown, $14,- | viz: 3 Canadian (two of which combined it with life insurance), PPR. 
758.67; Hartford Fire, $28,581.66; and Phenix of Brooklyn, $4,277.73. can (also combined with life), and 1 British, which combined jt with 

The results of the total business of these companies, from 1875 to 1882, | guarantee business. The total accident premiums received in Canada 
inclusive, are as follows : were $102,758, insuring an amount of $18,620,157, and the sum of $37,- 
Paid for losses (1875-82) Sor was paid for claims, with $8,885 claims unsettled. ; 
Paid for general expenses ' The guarantee business was conducted by two companies, one Cana- 

do Le anieiies 2.353 634 dian and the other British. The premiums received were $58, 105, guar. 
Received for premiums 26 | anteeing an amount of $7,017,770, and the net amount paid for Claims was 
Excess of receipts over payments $16,249. 

The Accident Insurance Company of North America, and the Guaran. 
tee Company of North America (both companies native) transact business 

Another prosperous year for life insurance has to be recorded for 1882. | outside of the Dominion, which is rot included in the above. 

The amount of insurance effected during the year has again largely in- The total amount of premiums received for all forms of insurance was 
creased (though the increase is not so great as in the previous year), and | $8,314,923, of which $3,080,218 was received by Canadian companies, and 
has only been exceeded since 1869 by the extraordinary years 1872-3. The | $5,234,705 by British and American. The following summary shows the 
business also exhibits an increased stability, the ordinary claims as well | distribution of these premiums to the various classes: 

as the terminations by surrender or lapse, being relatively less than in PREMIUMS, 1882. 

previous years. The business was transacted by 26 active companies, of 
which 9 were Canadian, 11 British and 6 American. 

The total amount of polic:es taken during 1882 has been $20,455,255, 
exceeding the amount taken in 1881 by $3,837,244. The larger share of 
this increase has fallen to the American companies, whose increase is 
$1,500,548 ; that of the Canadian companies being $1,039,566, and of the 
British companies $297,130. The respective amounts effected are: Can- THE success which the Prudential and Metropolitan life insurance com- 
adian companies, $12,198,045; British companies, $2,833,250; American panies have achieved in the introduction of the industrial system of life 
companies, $5,423,960. insurance—a success not less remarkable than deserved—has tempted the 

The following table will enable the progress of the business to be traced | CUPidity of some of that class of men who are ever ready to perpetrate 
during the fourteen years recorded. any sort of deception which they can float upon the reputation and 

Amounts of insurances effected and premiums received during the re- acknowledged need of legitimate insurance. As industrial insurance is 
spective years 1869-1882, are as follows: designed to supply the needs of the masses—the working people—the 

— —_____._— |’ attempt of co-operative deception to practice it is especially mischievous, 
a as a The limited knowledge the people as yet have upon the subject, ren 
Income. ance Written. | ders it comparatively easy to deceive them by false and utterly worthless 
representations and specious promises as to the benefit to be derived by 
joining them and taking their so-called certificates. 

The last trap of this sort which has been set tu catch gudgeonsis a con- 

1,852,974 13,322,626 a : 
21,079,101 | cern called “‘ The New York Safety Reserve Fund,” stowed away in a 
21,053,618 | basement somewhere up on Third avenue, in New York city. Its intent 
2,882,387 ghee to mislead is made obvious by its having closely copied the forms of 
2,803,310 13,890,127 | application, policy and premium receipt books used by The Prudential 
2,647,407 13.53467 | Life Insurance Company, doubtless hoping thereby to induce the people 


2,610,677 12,169,755 saps wes ‘ 
2,606,757 11,354,224 | to believe itis a legitimate insurance company, instead of the worthless 


2,721,128 moped thing it is. 
17,618,011 , 
pe aprcnpens The following letter from the Insurance Department fully defines the 


| 
| 
= character of this so-called ‘‘ Safety Fund” : 


LIFE INSURANCE, 


Fire, $4,229,706 ; inland marine, $166,844 ; ocean, $212,904; life, $3,- 
544.605 ; accident, $102,758; guarantee, $58,106; total, $8,314,923. 





A New Sort of Co-operative Delusion. 











i 








3,094 689 
3,544,605 





$35,174,230 
STATE OF NEw York INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, } 
; , ALBANY, September 11, 1883. 
The total amount of insurance in force at the close of the statements DEAR Str—I have your two favors of August 31 and September 4 in 
was $115,042,048, which shows an increase of $11,751,116 over that of the | regard tothe New York Safety Reserve Fund. Said Association is a co- 
previous year, being distributed as follows: operative institution having no funds on deposit in the Department for the 
protection of its policyholders, and depending entirely on the contribution 

“= | of its members for the payment of its claims. I submitted its certificate 
| Total in Force. Increase. No. 37 to the Attorney General’s office, and am informed verbally that the 

Se, ees clause in the certificate reading “a sum not exceeding fifty-two dollars” 

: . does not bind the institution to pay fifty-two dollars, and, in fact, that the 
Gaus tomecinn teen ete e ee eee tere wenences 953,855.05 ee em den of = — be in full discharge of of any indebtedness 
r : ; | 1 poy thereunder. course the organization cannot guarantee to pay any 
0h i cama ma a adeeb |_ so 2,591,389 | definite amount. If it made ouch a promise that would make it an insur- 
| $115,042,048 $11,751,116 | ance contract, which this organization has neither the ability to fullfil nor 




















power toissue. * * * Respectfully yours, 
a Joun A. McCALL, JR., Superintendent. 
Among the six active American companies, the increase was $3,341,039 ; 


while in the retired American companies, which had at risk $11,393,380 at 
the close of 1881, the decrease has been only $749,959, of which $196,187 
was terminated by death or maturity, and $553,472, or less than 5 per cent of 
the existing insurance was terminated by surrender lapse or removal. Spontaneous Combustion. 
This latter fact speaks well for the character of the business transacted | THE FIREMAN’s JOURNAL says: No one has made more valuable con- 
by these companies. tributions to “‘ the literature of spontaneous combustion ”—if the subject 
It is to be regretted that the system of industrial insurance commenced | may be said to have a defined literature—than Charles T. Holloway, Fire 
last year does not seem to have attained the development which was ex- | Inspector of Baltimore. For three years he has made valuable reports to 
pected, the number of policies taken having been only 697, for $114,183, | the National Association of Fire Engineers on this topic, and is assigned 
as against 2703 policies for $349,463 of the previous year, while the num- | this year to a continuation of his labors in this inexhaustible field. With 





This should be enough to squelch the concern effectually. 
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a view to assisting him somewhat, we present below a compilation of 
some remarkable cases noted in some of our exchanges: 

A pile of cloth—cotton—left in a heap just as it came from the loom, 
and probably more or less saturated with oil, blazed up and fired a build- 
ing in which there never was a fire or light befure. This fire was prob- 
ably cause by the piling of cotton cloth in heaps, the fibres of the cotton 
being saturated with oil—in this instance sperm oil, the only lubricating 

oil then in use. 

A stone warehouse filled with cotton and woolen waste took fire on a 
summer afternoon, and resulted in the destruction of several buildings. 
In this case the waste, filled with oil, was packed closely in bins, or com- 
pressed into bags for convenience of stowing. Evidently compression of 
weight was an element in this case of spontaneous combustion. 

A large establishment for the manufacture of machinery was burned by 
being fired from a heap of iron turnings thrown out from a convenient 
window, the greasy cotton cleaning waste being intermixed. It is hardly 
necessary, however, to have the element of greasy cotton waste in orde1 
to produce or communicate fire from a heap of iron turnings, chippings 
and fillings. The mass of disintegrated iron and its contained oil are 
enough to incite heat and combustion. And careful observers can some- 
tmes see, in the dark, the blue luminous shivers of flame over a heap of 
jron drillings, chips, shavings and filings, adjacent to machine shops. 

One of the finest blocks of buildings in an Eastern city was destroyed, 
just before being ready for occupancy, bya fire started in an unused closet 
in which painters had thrown their overalls, these garments being pre- 
sumably loaded with linseed oil and turpentine. 

On July 29, at West Bradford, Pa., G. Rodeback’s barn came near 
being destroyed by the spontaneous combustion of some oats, which had 
been put in a few days before. Smoke or steam arising from the mow 
gave warning, and an examination showed that the oats had heated so 
hot as to be ready to burst into flames from spontaneous combustion. 
They went promptly to work and cut out a trench two feet wide through 
the middle, extending from the top to the bottom, and threw part of 
the oats out in the air. But for the timely discovery the barn would 
certainly have been destroyed. 

A case of spontaneous combustion at Columbus, Ga., is thus reported 
as having occurred July 24: ‘‘At nine o’clock at night a brilliant light 
was discovered in the sash, door and blind emporium of W. A. Willing- 
ham & Co., and the alarm of fire wasgiven. The doors were burst open 
and the fire was discovered in a barrel of straw. It wasa case of spon- 
taneous combustion. The barrel was emptied of linseed oil to-day, and 
in unpacking the glass filled the barrel with straw. The wareroom con- 
tained a stock of $30,000 worth of building material, and is up-stairs over 
the Columbus iron works, so if the fire had gotten under headway it 
would have made a big blaze.” 

To these instances may be added some which were recently cited in Cham- 
bers’ Journal. One of them dates back to 1780, when a Russian naval 
vessel took fire, and no cause except that of spontaneous combustion could 
be found or surmised. The fire was traced toa package of matting contain- 
ing lampblack made from the smoke of fir and hemp oil varnish. A care- 
fully observed experiment demonstrated the fact that a closely bound 
parcel of this mixture of lampblack and oil took fire within seventeen 
hours. 

Wool-combings, packed in a warehouse in bins and trodden down 
hard by the workmen, set fire to the building. The wool was saturated 
with oil, or was, at least, oily, the compression was probably one of the 
elements to spontaneous ignition. 

Oily hemp and flax, in bales and heaps, took fire spontaneously in 
Plymouth dockyard and caused great destruction of property. In 1861 
or 1862 there was a great fire in the Liverpool dock warehouse, caused, 
as far as could be ascertained, by the spontaneous ignition of wet cotton 
in bales. 

The naval ships Imogene and Talavera were burned in Devonport 
dockyard by the spontaneous combustion of oakum and tow that had 
been used as waste for wiping greasy tools and machinery, and thrown 
into a bin. 

Experiments prove that cotton waste wet in boiled linseed oil, placed 
under a temperature of 170° F., took fire in one hour and a quarter. Raw 
linseed oil on cotton required four or five hours under similar prelimi- 
naries; olive oil, six hours; rape oil, ten hours; and castor oil, two 
days. As to animal oils, lard oil, in one hour and twenty minutes ; and 
sperm oil—probably adulterated with petroleam—did not fire in two days, 








It is generally conceded that the mineral oils, of whatever specific gravity 
or constituent characteristics, are not liable to aid in spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

But there are other causes of spontaneous combustion not usually con- 
sidered, and yet established as facts by experiments and observation. 
Grain, either in the kernel or the straw, if packed into bins or piled into 
stacks while damp or only partially cured, will sometimes generate heat 
enough to cause combustion. Some of the supposed incendiary fires, by 
which barns have been burned, have been traced to this cause of spon- 
taneous ignition ; and in some other instances only that supposition was 
left as a reason for the fire. One case can be quoted as characteristic. It 
is taken from the Annales d’ Hygiéne: “A quantity of oats stored in a 
barn had been consumed by fire, and the proprietor suspected the act to 
be one of incendiarism. Several experts were consulted ; and on inquir- 
ing into all the circumstances, they unanimously concluded that the fire 
was the result of spontaneous combustion, caused by the fermentation of 
the grain stored in a damp state. Several things pointed unmistakably to 
this conclusion, such as the fact that the oats were proved to have been 
stored damp ; that laborers had noticed the heat of the oats several days 
previous to the fire ; that some of the sheaves that had been removed the 
day previous to the fire to be threshed were charred and discolored ; and 
above all, that the centre of a large pile of sheaves were burnt and black- 
ened, while the outside of the sheaves retained their natural color.” 
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MERE MENTION. 





—Granger Smith of Chicago is an adept at archery. Ina friendly con- 
test on two different occasions recently, he defeated the champion shot of 
the West. 

—The Fidelity Mutual Aid Association, of Philadelphia has obtained 
authority to transact business in Illinois, with E. A. Filkens of Chicago 
as State manager. 

—B. P. Armstrong, secretary of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of New York, is in St. Louis inspecting the risks of the Mutual Fire 
there, and making recommmendations to members looking toward fire pre- 
vention and extinguishment. 

—Harper's Drawer is responsible for the statement that a young wife at 
the East who lost her husband by death, telegraphed the sad tidings to 
her father in Chicago in these succinct words: ‘‘ Dear John died this 
morning at ten. Loss fully covered by insurance.” 

—John W. Wiggins, Jr., who for many years was connected with the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company, and is generally known among the in- 
surance fraternity, has taken an office at 173 Broadway, N. Y., for the pur- 
pose of engaging actively in a general insurance brokerage business. 

—We observe that George C. Jefferson, of Richmond, who represents 
a good line of companies, is a liberal advertiser in the local papers, and 
incication of enterprise and push that is sure to be attended with pros- 
perity. When you have got a good thing there is nothing like letting the 
people know it. 

—On September 12, William Browne or W. H. Brand, as he was also 
known, died at Philadelphia by his own intentional act. He was an in- 
surance adjuster and somewhat of a writer, and was connected at various 
times with the Philadelphia agency firms of Sabine, Allen & Dalles, A. F. 
Sabine and Frank Allen. 

—On the 14, the Underwriters of Indianapolis held a meeting and signed 
a petition for the removal of the compact manager, J. T. :.shbrook, as- 
signing as the reason, general unpopularity with the agents and also with 
the assured. A committee consisting of E. E. Barnard, Alex. Metzger 
and Robert Martindale were appointed to meet the Union Committee in 
Cincinnati on Tuesday and present the petition. 

—The Missouri Insurance Depaitment has received the following letter 
from Dollarhide & Dollarhide, attorneys, Paris, Ill. ‘‘ We are working a 
plan of insurance that is copyrighted, and have worked so far in all ter- 
ritory under the copyright. Will we have to comply with the law of your 
State before working init? If so please inform me whether a mutual 
company will have to give bond the same as all live companies. If the 
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copyright does not give us authority to work, please give me reference to 
your State law which annuls the power given us in copyright, as it is our 
aim to work legally wherever we transact business.” 

—The thirty-three fire insurance companies which have done business 
continuously in Minnesota during the past ten years wrote $586,731,582 
risks, receiving thereon $8,067,528 premiums and paying $4,634,564 losses. 
The average ratio of premium to risks was, therefore, 1.37 per cent, and 
the average ratio of losses to premiums was 57 per cent. 

—The Laurensville (S. C.) Herald of the 7th inst. says: ‘‘ There seems 
to be an organized band of incendiary fiends in our county (Laurens), and 
they are applying the torch indiscriminately. We hear of five incendiary 
fires in one short week, and there may be others not heard of. The first 
was Robert Seibert’s gin-house and contents, on the night of the 27th ult., 
mentioned last week ; loss about five hundred dollars. Second, the burn- 
ing of the gin-house of Edmund Adair on last Friday night ; loss between 
three and four hundred dollars. Third, barn and stables of Capt. J. B. 
Humbert on last Saturday night, with a considerable amount of cotton 
seed wagons, agricultural implements and other property, amounting to 
a total loss of one thousand dollars, Fourth, the burning of the saw mill 
and gin-house combined of Pat Madden on same night ; loss. probably 
five hundred dollars. The fifth was the setting fire to and attempt to 
burn a stable on the premises of A. F. Coleman, of this place, on last 
Saturday night. 


—The combination of the Germania and Hanover insurance companies 
of New York heretofore doing an agency business in the West under the 
style of New York Underwriters Agency, has been dissolved, the Ger- 
mania retiring and operating independently. E.G. Halle, of Milwaukee, 
for several years in the service of the Underwriters Agency, will remove 
to Chicago and manage the general Western agency of the Germania. The 
Citizens of New York will take the Germania’s place in the Underwriters, 
and issue a joint policy with the Hanover, Clarence Knowles has been 
appointed manager of the Germania’s Southern department. On Thursday 
an injunction was served on Alexander Stoddart by the Germania to re- 
Strain him from using the name of the New York Underwriters Agency. 
Mr. Stoddart claims the name to be private property, and the question is 
expected to be definitely settled in court to-day. The Underwriters 
Agency was formed in 1864 by Mr. Stoddart, of the Germania, Hanover, 
Niagara and Republic companies. In 1874 the two latter companies 
withdrew, and the Agency combination was continued ten years between 
the Germania ard Hanover. In January, 1884, the Underwriters Agency 
will continue with the splendid backing which the Citizens can give to the 
old and stanch Hanover, 

—The Newark Advertiser speaks to the point in the comment that what- 
ever the style of buildings may be, the first regard should be for safety 
and the next for health. They have, apparently, it says, experienced the 
same difficulties in Europe, for we learn that new rules have been laid 
down in Berlin which will require every floor above the second story to 
have two fire-proof flights of stairs (the present rule is that every dwelling 
must be accessible from one fire-pruof staircase). The interior courtyard 
must have an area of at leat sixty square metres, and the breadth must 
be not less than five metres, except in the case of corner houses. The maxi- 
mum height will be twenty-four metres (about seventy-nine feet), and no 
more than five floors are to be let out as dwellings in any house. At pres- 
ent, houses are being built over twenty-seven metres high and with seven 
or eight stories. One or more, extensive market halls are to be erected 
shortly, an improvement long wanted. A house of seven or eight stories 
seems to be a curiosity in Berlin, while New York can show them ten 
stories high and with eight families on each floor. They are so much beyond 
the ability of the fire department to cope with fires that if the law does not 
insist on the buildings being fire-proof, we may look for a catastrophe 
some day which will surpass anything of the past. 

—The following is the bill before Parliament to render damages under 
the collision clause in marine policies of insurance irrecoverable so far as 
regards the ship proved to have been in fault: ‘* Be it enacted by the 
Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the consent of the Lords, 
Spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 1. From and after 
the passing of this Act, section 55 of the Merchant Shipping Act, Amend- 
ment Act, 1862, shall be read and construed as though the following pro- 
visions were added at the end of said section. Provided that in no case 
shall any moneys be payable or recoverable in respect or any or all of the 





events enumerated in the third and fourth sub-sections of the last preced. 
ing section under any insurance, unless the amount of damages for which 
the owners of the improperly navigated ship are answerable in respect 
thereof, are of an aggregate amount exceeding ten shillings for each ton 
of their ship’s tonnage, such tonnage being estimated as provided in the 
said section; and in any case where such damages are of an aggregate 
amount exceeding ten shillings for each such ton, an amount equal to ten 
shillings for each such ton shall be deducted from the moneys, which, but 
for the provisions of this section, would be payable and recoverable in 
respect of such events under any such insurance or insurances, and shall 
be deemed to be absolutely irrecoverable thereunder, anything in any 
policy of insurance contract, or agreement to the contrary notwithstand. 
ing. 2. This Act may be cited as the Marine Policies (Collisions) Act, 
1883.” 

—‘‘ It is possibly true that its (the Mutual Reserve Life Association) as. 
sessment receipts up to July 25th amounted to but $243,511, of which 
$178,500 were paid for death claims and $60,877.73 are depositei in trust 
companies to the credit of the reserve fund, and the remaining $4133 are 
in bank and in hands of the treasurer. In order to show bad management 
it will be necessary to show that Auditor Baldwin’s report rests upon 
cooked accounts.”—American Exchange and Review. The $243,511 col- 
lected by assessment is simply the e¢ amount reported by the president, 
What the gvoss sum collected was is not stated by him to the members, 
Auditor Baldwin has nothing to do with the general accounts of the Asso- 
ciation, but is simply auditor of the mortuary and reserve funds, and cer- 
tifies simply that what the officers claimed to have deposited in those funds 
he found to bethere. He does not certify that the e¢ sums reported to 
him were the gross collections. In his official report for 1882, the presi 
dent admits collecting by assessment $76,806, but only accounts for 
$73,093, a loss of about five per cent, precisely what the contract with the 
treasurer allowed him for collecting the assessments. Query—if assess- 
ments aggregating $76,896 for the payment of death claims shrink to the 
extent of $3803. how much shrinkage will there be on seven assessments 
of $80,000 each? President Harper claims that the last assessment made 
will bring in over $80,000, and if they assess for all the deaths that occur 
this year they are liable to have more than seven assessments. Perhaps 
they will carry forward a lot of death claims to next year as they did last 
year, and assess new members to pay them. The claims unassessed for 
at the close of 1882 aggregated $59,250. We trust The Exchangeand Re. 
view is not going to set up as an apologist for such a concern as the 
Metual Reserve Association. 


—A large number of bogus ‘‘ Hoosier” insurance companies located at 
Indianapolis, Lafayette, and Terre Haute have been making a predatory 
canvass over the eastern part of Illinois upon unsuspecting persons who 
wanted cheap life insurance when there was nothing certain but the assess- 
ments. To enable them to avoid prosecution and to further advance their 
schemes of robbery, many of these companies have from time to time or- 
ganized with the same offices under the general incorporation laws of IIli- 
nois, and having thus obtained the certificate of the Secretary of State 
have published such document as a kind of official indorsement of their 
schemes. This they could easily effect under the law as it stood before 
July 1, but the new law now in operation will make this difficult to do. 
Complaints recently made to Auditor Swigert against one of these com- 
panies, the Indiana Mutual Aid, of Terre Haute, led to the appointment 
of a special agent to investigate the affairs of this and other companies. 
This agent reported that the Mutual Aid had done a large line of giave- 
yard insurance at Decatur and throughout Macon county ; that many aged 
and infirm persons have been insured for speculative purposes without 
their knowledge or consent, and in all cases without a medical examina- 
tion ; that thousands of dollars have been collected by this company in as- 
sessments and premiums and but one loss paid, and that $4000 certificate 
was shaved to $44. Auditor Swigert is determined that this species of 
robbery shall be stopped, and has employed as a special agent a shrewd 
and experienced lawyer and ex-detective to look up these companies, and 
has turned over the evidence in the case of the company named to the 
attorney general, who will proceed immediately by guo warranto to have 
the certificate revoked by which they appear as an Illinois corporation. 
They and the others of like character will be wound up in short order, as 
Swigert is bound to protect the people if he can by rigidly enforcing the 
rather stringent provisions of the new insurance laws against all wild-ca 
organizations. : 
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